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Lmi0rmrt  lutttit  ett  m/.  fmi  vo/wJtf  etf«  ftlUet, 

ThoM  who  dcsu«  to  be  happy  m«ic  be  ioduscrioas. 

AVHEN  we  attentively  compare  the  descriptions  given 
in  the  sacred  scriptures  with  those  on  the  same  sublets  found 
in  other  authors,  we  must,  as  men  of  taste,  give  them  a  de¬ 
cided  preference.  To  be  folly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
observation,  let  such  as  have  any  doubt,  compare  the  descrip¬ 
tions  ^ven  of  Deity  in  the  Pmlm»^  Job  and  Isaiah^  with  the  de¬ 
scriptions  given  by  Horner^  Nraiodj  Virgil.^  Oaran,  &c.  and  they 
will  no  longer  hesitate ;  but  not  only  does  the  language  in 
which  the  views  of  Gob  arc  given,  in  the  beauty  of  the  figures, 
appropriateness  of  epithet,  and  sublimity  of  diction  excel,  on  all 
subjects,  the  inspitxd  penmen  are  equally  coirecl ;  The  War- 
horse  proudly  prancing  and  neighing  for  the  battle ;  the  Levia¬ 
than,  esteeming  iron  as  straw,  and  brass  as  ixitten  wood  ;  the 
Behemoth  drinking  up  Jordan,  whose  bones  are  as  bars  of  iron, 
all  eridence  the  hand  of  superiour  intelligence— we  are  forced 


inibies 


The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  ti\ist  in  her, 


V 


v»ceki.'ih  wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  Htllin^y  witlr!*tr 
hands.  She  is  like  the  nieit:hant  ships,  she  bringtth  her  food 
lix)m  afar. 

**  She  ristth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  andgiveth  meat  to 
her  household,  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens. 

“  She  considereth  a  field,  and  buyeth  it ;  With  the  fi-uit  of 
her  iiands  she  planteth  a  vineyard.  She  girdelh  her  loins  with 
strength,  and  streiigthcneth  her  arm.  She  pcrceivclh  dot 
her  merchandise  is  good  :  Her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night 
She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 
distaff. 

“  She  strctcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor ;  yea,  she  reacheth 
forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 

“  She  is  not  afmid  of  the  snow  for  her  household ;  for  all  her 
houselioltWre  cloathed  with  scarlet.  She  maketh  herself  co> 
verings  of  ta|)cstry ;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 

^  iier  husl>and  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among 
the  elders  of  the  land.  I 

She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it,  and  delivercth  giixUo  i 
unto  the  merchants.  Strength  and  honour  are  her  cloathiagi  I 
and  she  sliall  rejoice  in  time  to  come.  She  openetli  Im 
moutb  with  wisdom  ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  tlic  law  of  kindness. 

She  iookelh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eat* ' 
cth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

^  Her  children  arise  up,  ar.d  call  her  blessed ;  her  husbaai 
also,  and  he  praisetli  her.  Many  daughtei*s  liave  done  virts* 
ously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all. 

Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain  ;  but  a  wonuui  thit 
fcareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be  ptaised.  Give  her  of  the  fnik 
of  her  hands  ;  and  let  her  own  w'orks  praise  her  in  the  gales.” 

To  this,  nothing  can  be  added,  it  is  a  complete  whole,  and 
we  dare  challenge  all  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  from  all  tbeir 
most  favourite  authors,  to  fiimish  a  /iaralicl.  What  is  here 
given  as  the  chaiacter  of  a  woman  who  diffuses  happiness 
through  her  household,  may  with  much  propriety  be  applied 
taa  nation  whose  wholesome  law  s,  wise  regulations  and  just 
administration  diffuse  a  portion  of  happiness  to  the  most  olr 
scure  individual  in  the  community.  Industry  i*  the  bane 
xncey  therefore  to  render  a  people  virtuous,  they  must  be  made 
industrious.  A  lazy,  indolent,  strolling  life,  experience  has 
abundantly  taught,  is  the  broad  road  that  leads  to  ruin :  This 
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our  rulers  clearly  saw,  aiul  happy  I  am,  our  mission.uy 
MKielies  also  see,  tliat  the  way  Vj  civilize  our  Indian  brethren, 
!•»  to  imluce  tliein  to  relinr|iiihh  a  wandering  life  and  become 
iarmei‘8 ;  but  whilst  wc  piXKluc»  them  as  a  striking  example, 
may  we  not  come  still  nearer  home.  The  first  characterislit' 
of  the  good  wife  is,  “  slic  seekclh  wool  and  flax  and  worketh  wil¬ 
lingly  with  her  hamls  j”  so  the  nation  that  would  be  rich,  virtu¬ 
ous,  happy  and  independent,  must  seek  wool  and  flax  and  work 
w'lLLiNoLT.tl’.e  law  must ciK:ourage,  the  people  must  be  active : 
These  must  be  ik>  drones  in  the  naUonal  hive,  to  live  up>on  the 
labours  of  the  rest ;  each  must  put  a  hand  to  the  spindle,  each 
lay  hold  of  the  distaff :  In  such  a  state,  a  nation  will  soon  be 
able  to  appreciate  her  own  importance,  industry  w  ill  find  out 
new  resouixiea,  and  the  strength  of  ingenuity  will  teach,  what 
man  can  do  when  the  extensive  powers  of  bis  capacious  mind 
are  called  into  active  exertion :  Let  us  carry  on  our  compari- 
skm,  let  a  woman,  when  just  mai*ried,  be  possessed  even  of 
the  most  excellent  qualities,  yet  her  labour  is  but  commencing,* 
she  must  be  industrious  hefbie  her  house hould  are  clad  in  scar- 
kt ;  she  proceeds,  and  the  good  effects  of  industry  appear. 
We,  as  a  great  people,  are  piogresaing  like  the  good  woman ; 
our  Diunuiactories  l^gin  to  flourish ;  art  is  receiving  tome  en¬ 
couragement,  we  perceive  that  wc  have  internal  resources ; 
we  be^n  Ln  a  small  degree  to  discover  the  incalculable  riches 
we  possess  *in  our  mines,  our  cotton  fields,  our  wool,  our  flax, 
our  couniiy  capable  of  pioducing  almost  every  tb'ing  that 
gro¥rs  on  tlw  habitaibk  globe ;  all  we  stand  in  need  ^is  the  hand 
of  industiy,  and  tliat  i  trust,  shall  not  be  long  wanted ;  the 
spirit  is  now  abroad,  encourage  it  my  fair  rcadei-s ;  and  ye 
who  are  rulers  in  the  land,  to  you  we  look,  set  your  ^ibulders 
to  the  wheel,  akl  with  all  your  power,  for  remember,  by  en¬ 
couraging  industry  you  break  the  power  of  vic’ious  habit, 
strengthen  the  haiwls  of  liberty,  and  trim  the  lamp  of  religion. 

OBADIAH  OPTIC. 


£t  tAeritr  mlUrum  €*piM  f  jov. 

Say— When  did  richer  hanrew  yield  ?  oirroao. 

GAMBLING  is  a  vice  so  degiwding  to  the  human  char¬ 
acter,  that  its  votaries  not  only  submit  with  patience  to  the 
contempt  of  mankind,  but  frequently  jo'in  otliers  in  displaying 
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)*i4  cxiioijsness.  Even*  one  will  acknowledge  the  affinity  belwetu 
a  j^inbleraiul  common  robber, and  therefore  it  would  be  supe^ 
iluous  to  dwell  u^wn  such  characters :  But  it  may  not  be  impro* 
j)tr  to  notice  the  several  species  of  this  vice  which  are  fosto^ 
ed  by  fashion,  and  under  a  more  gentle  appellation,  counten* 
anced  and  indulged  by  those  w’ho  affect  to  despise  all  who 
practise  gambling,  and  who  would  spurn  at  being  thought 
friends  to  it  in  any  shape.  Before  I  take  into  view  the  polite 
c»r  fashionable  manner  of  purloining  another's  propeity,  I 
will  notice  a  soil  of  gaming,  which,  with  regret,  1  must  at- 
ti  tbme  to  those  whose  duty  commands  the  suppression  of 
vice  and  immot*ality — I  mean  the  legislatura  ;  for,  although 
permitted  by  them,  it  can  only  be  a  legal  mean  of  obtaining 
another’s  fortune  without  a  just  consideration:  In  an  act 
of  assembly  passed  Febrttary  17,  1765,  it  is  “  Adjudge4 
and  declared,  tfiat  ali  lotteritu  whattotver^  whether  pubUc  sr 
f  rhxite,  are  common  aiul  fnibHc  nuiaancea^  and  againat  the  row* 
2non  good  and  vfel/are  of  thia  firmHnce.**  Notwithstanding  this 
declaration,  and  the  serious  evils  which  may  and  often  di 
piTKeed  from  these  games  of  chance,  in  violation  of  morality 
and  the  impoverishntent  of  the  poor,  the  legislature  per* 
mit  lottenes  to  be  erected,  when  the  object  appears  to  be  tk 
propagation  of  reKgion,  or  promotion  of  science :  It  is  tmci 
there  is  no  compulsion  to  purchase  chances ;  nor  is  there  any 
imposition  on  tlw  will  in  any  species  of  this  vice ;  on  the  cos* 
trary,  thet*e  are  no  inducements  held  out  by  horse*racing,  bd* 
Hards,  cards,  or  any  game  of  hacard,  so  strong,  as  tliose  uid 
by  persons  who  have  the  disposal  of  lottery  ti^ets*— **  Aowr 
ncT'cr  TwV/  yottr  fortune  be  wode/— 10,000  doiUtra  may  be  gah^ 
ed  for  6  !’*  with  similar  invitations,  assail  our  eyes  over  the 
schemes,  and  all  temptations  which  language  can  possibly  af* 
ford,  aie  used  to  catch  the  unwary,  and  gull  the  ignorant. 
The  last  sum  of  the  labourer  is  expended,  and  his  time  wasted 
in  waiting  the  fate  of  his  adventure :  Attend  the  drawing  d 
the  lottery,  and  observe  the  idle  crowd,  gaping  with  anxiety 
at  the  revolution  of  the  wheel,  and  listening  with  ^ger  expec¬ 
tation  to  the anniincation oflhe  managers;  witness  their  rag¬ 
ed  arms  held  out  to  stake  a  sum  for  which  their  families  ait 
pining,  on  the  fate  of  the  subsequent  number ;  hear  the  dread¬ 
ful  cxecratifftis  which  follow  the  lost  wag^r ;  sec  them  falling 
in  love  with  idleness,  and  beguiling  the  tedious  hours  ofsus* 
U|^e  with  the  destructive  dram  ;  observe  the  consequences, 
Wen  an  adventurer  is  unsuccessful,  curses  and  blasphemy 
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abound  in  his  mouth,  and  his  wretched  family  suffers  for  the 
treachery  of  fortune  ;  visit  such  scenes,  and  then  say  whether, 
♦or  any  pnrfiow  whatever^  lotteries  should  be  pennited.  I  am 
not  depktint^  an  imaginary  evil,  these  things  which  1  miw 
•late  are  common  feucts,  and  within  the  •power  of  every  one  to 
observe. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  loss  or  gain  attends  the  adventur¬ 
er,  he  is  persuaded  by  that  powerful  stimulus  to  gambling, 
hofic^  to  try  his  chance  again  ;  and  so  on  until  penury  scouig- 
es  him  with  her  whip  of  s(»rpions.  It  is  well  known,  that 
those  who  can  least  afford  a  deprivation  of  even  a  small  sum, 
most  frequently  are  the  dupes  of  the  ‘vendors  of  prizes,* 
and  this  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  entire  suppression  of 
these  mischievous  engines. 

Is  religion  then  so  little  valued  that  she  must  rise  by  the  ladder 
of  vice  to  the  eminence  which  site  merits  ?•— or  is  science  held 
in  such  contempt,  that  it  is  necessary  to  hire  persons  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  sacred  structure  ?  No— not  in  .America  !  But  these 
things  will  shortly  debase  the  one  and  supplant  the  other  ; 
by  these  means,  those  who  would  otherwise  contribute  for 
places  of  worship,  and  seminaries  of  education,  are  prevented, 
because  they  see  that  other  measures,  though  degrading  in¬ 
deed,  will  be  resorted  to  for  accomplishing  the  purpose.  In 
truth,  the  legislature  might  as  well,  and  without  acting  more 
against  ‘  the  common  go^  and  welfore*  of  the  community, 
grant  licences  to  all  persons  to  gamble  in  any  manner  they 
chuse,  provided  they  would  stipulate  to  devote  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  their  winnings  to  religion  or  science.  T. 
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Whilst  we  retrace  with  memocy's  painted  wand. 

That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review.  cowrii. 

IN  tlie  economy  of  memory,  it  b  a  prominent  trait, 
that  whenever  a  circumstance  occui's,  connected  with  past 
scenes,  the  mind  recurs  to  them  involuntarily,  and  indulges 
in  the  rctiospect  with  a  luxurious  though  often  melancholy 
delight.  The  incidents  relative  to  the  ring  of  my  long  lost 
EowAao,  set  in  motion  the  springs  of  recollection,  whilst  the 
appearance  and  conversation  of  my  friend  Wilson,  opened 
tbu  treasuries  of  youthful  remembrance  .^Hcre  would  1  pa)^ 
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a  momentyiand  look  back  on  tho;e  pleasures  which  have  psfts. 
cd  down  the  sti'eam  of  time,  never  to  return  But  are  they 
of  no  account  ?  Shall  not  their  cff<rcts  spring  up  in  eternity  ?— 
Doubtless  they  will — they  were  rational — they  were  virtuous ; 
they  ever  had  for  their  object,  present  injpmvcment  with  a 
reference  to  future  happiness  ; — Yet  they  were  not  invulncr* 
able  to  the  arrows  of  sorrow— they  were  not  without  the  thorn 
of  disappenntment. 

Were  my  abilities  equal  to  the  merits  of  the  subject,  I 
would  here  picture  the  character  of  Edward  as  a  subject 
woitby  of  imitation.  Henry,  with  whom  1  have  once  more 
an  opportunity  6f  sharing  sweet  converse,  and  the  amiable 
AIaria,  the  companion  of  my  life,  are -the  only  sumvingoff* 
spring  of  parents  whom  Providence  removed  from  accumulat* 
ed  afflictions,  soon  after  the  death  of  their  elder  children  Ed* 
w'ARD  and  Anna.  Edward  was  the  companion  of  my  studies, 
our  hearts  were  in  unison  and  our  friendship  sincere ;  it  was 
our  united  task  to  strike  out  the  path  of  our  amusements,  and 
our  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge  was  accelerated  by  the 
unanimity  of  our  motives ;  it  was  with  us  a  maxim,  that  man 
was  permitted  to  exist  but  for  some  useful  purpose,  and  that 
it  was  our  duty  to  pursue  that  line  of  conduct  fn.<m  which  the 
most  beneficial  effects  would  result  to  mankind,  consistent 
with  the  benificent  intention  of  our  Creator. 

shone  resplendent  in  the  hemisphere  ofbenevolcnce, 
it  was  his  delight  to  do  good:— A  due  portion  oi  his  time, 
talents,  and  fortune  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity, 
and  many  were  the  sincere  prayers  which  ascended  to  heaves 
ill  his  behalf,  for  often  did  the  sons  and  daughters  of  affliction 
experience  the  effects  of  his  philanthropic  disposition,  in  being 
relieved  from  their  wants  and  aided  by  his  counsel :  But  the 
fairest  virtue  is  no  restraint  to  the  ravages  of  disease.  In  the 
prime  of  his  life  a  malignant  fever  blasted  the  flower  of  his 
usefulness  ;  his  humane  heart  now  ceased  to  beat— those  eyes 
which  often  beamed  commisseralion  on  the  children  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  were  now  closed— those  lips  from  which  had  proceed¬ 
ed  the  counsels  of  wisdom  and  the  words  of  consolation,  to  di¬ 
rect  the  wary  and  all  viatc  the  sorrowing  soul,  were  now  seakd 
—those  hands,  once  active  in  relieving  the  distresses  of  his  fd- 
low  beings  were  now  paralired— the  springs  of  life  ceased  to 
flow  and  death  boasted  a  noble  victim.  A  few  nnKmths  previous¬ 
ly  to  this  event,  I  had  been  united  to  his  sister  in  the  bonds  of 
wedlock ;  and  at  bis  demise,  he  bequeathed  to  the  remem- 
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bfance  of  his  virtues,  a  rich  legacy,  if  in  my  endeavours  to 
imitate  them,  my  exertions  shall,  tho’  in  the  smallest  degree, 
be  productive  of  good  to  my  fellow  men.  ‘ 

I  removed,  soon  after  my  friend’s  decease,  from  •**»%  the 
place  of  my  nativity,  the  scene  of  happier  days,  and  settled  in 
this  city  :  Here,  tho*  our  correspondence  was  frecjuent,  until 
the  present,  I  have  never  before  felt  so  forcibly  the  effect  of 
those  pleasures  and  sorrows  which  by  turns  brightened  and 
overcast  the  morning  of  my  life. 

Henry  had  engaged  in  business  and  succeeded  his  brother 
in  a  profitaUe  but  not  extensive  establishment ;  and,  in  the 
society  of  his  sister,  enjoyed  a  tranquility,  the  effect  of  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  will  of  Providence  which  regulates  the  affairs  of 
men,  and  apportions  to  each  a  proper  share  of  earthly  com¬ 
forts. 

At  this  time,  Drum  ley,  a  young  man  possessing  many  ex¬ 
ternal  accomplishments,  eml^ished  with  a  liberal  education 
and  intelligent  mind,  retunted  from  Europe,  whither  he  had 
been  as  agent  for  an  American  merchant ;  and  from  a  slight 
acquaintance  in  the  fomily  at  an  earlier  period,  he  now  became 
an  intimate  associate,  and  made  proposals  of  partnership  to 
Henry,  which  were  acceded  to  from  a  confidence  in  his  su- 
periour  knowledge  of  titKle  :  Soon  afterwanls,  he  solicited  and 
obtained  the  hand  of  Anna  ;  she  knew  not  dissimulation,  her 
affections  were  ensnared  by  one,  who,  whilst'possessing  those 
acquirements  which  are  calculated  to  render  man  useful  to  so¬ 
ciety,  emjdoyed  them  as  the  instruments  to  aid  his  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  vilest  purposes  ;  having  now  secured  to 
himself  the  means  by  which  he  could  more  easily  gratify  his 
vicious  inclinations,  the  small  foitunes  of  Henry  and  Anna 
became  the  finances  for  the  support  of  his  pleasures :  Initiated 
into  every  feshionable  vice  during  his  residence  in  Euix^ic, 
he  now  g^ve  loose  to  his  propensities  ;  he  became  the  com¬ 
panion  of  gamesters  and  the  inmate  of  sharpei*s,  thus  neglect¬ 
ing  his  femily  and  business,  until  a  failure  was  the  consequence, 
succeeded  by  flight  in  consequence  of  an  imputation  of  fraud. 
Henry,  whose  probity  of  character  had  gained  him  many 
friends,  was  extricated  from  the  impending  ruin  thro*  their  kind 
assistance  ;  whilst  Anna  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  woe  to 
on  early  grave.  tim  titwlar. 


ARABIC  PROVERB.— EV’ERY  one  living  is  cut  down  by 
death,  happy  the  man  who  is  mowed  down  green. 
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EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  A  FRrEKO. 

OA^  MjiRRljIGR. 


—■■■I  HIGHLY  approTc  of  your  sentiment,  that  unless 
we  are  assured,  from  i-ational  principles  or  arguments,  that  a 
change  of  condition  would  add  to  happiness,  we  ought  not  to 
venture  upon  it ;  and  tliat  in  such  an  important  afhur  as  mar* 
riage,  which  is  to  make  us  happy  or  miserable  for  life,  we 
cannot  be  too  cautious  in  our  procedure.  But  how,  my  dear 
iriend,  are  we  to  know  what  would  be  for  our  happiness } 
Surely  we  ought  to  consider  well  evcry.state  of  life,  with  all 
its  attendant  circumstances-^to  weigh  the  inconveniences  as 
well  as  the  conveniences  of  each,  and  then  call  upon  our  rea* 
son  to  say  which  is  the  most  likely  to  afford  us  the  greatest 
and  most  lasting  felicity.  As  to  perfect  tranquility,  or  one 
continued  scene  of  uninterrupted  pleasures,  of  which  young 
minds  are  too  apt  to  dream,  we  need  never  expect  that  in  the 
present  state  of  frailty,  imperfection  and  mortality,  or  if  we  do, 
we  shall  certainly  be  disappointed.  Now,  if  you  can  divest 
yourself  of  that  partiality  which  you  seem  to  express  for  a 
state  of  celibacy,  so  for  as  to  listen  but  for  a  moment  with  pa* 
tience  and  attention  to  the  few  observations  1  mean  to  make, 
I  think,  at  least  1  flatter  myself,  that  1  can  convince  you  there 
is  another  condition  more  eligible  than  yours,  and  that  how¬ 
ever  happy  you  now  are,  you  might  yet  be  far  happier.  All 
people,  at  least  all  people  of  sentiment  and  judgment  agree, 
that  marriage,  when  it  unites  two  worthy  (fojects  by  mutual 
affection  grafted  upon  reasMi,  is  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  hap* 
piness  on  earth,  tho*  men  of  corrupt  minds  and  immoral 
practices  ridicule  and  rail  out  a^lnst  it,  and  tho*  it  sometimes 
proves  a  state  of  cares  and  disc{uietude,  yet  that  ought  not  to 
prejudice  the  institution  ;  for  virtue  arul  religion  stand  upon 
the  same  basis,  alike  liable  to  tiu:  base  envenomed  tongue  of 
envy,  slander,  malice  and  profaneness.  Marriage  is  honourable, 
for  its  author  is  no  less  a  being  than  Goo  himself.  He,  in  the 
first  age  of  the  world,  comms^ed  a  strict  observance  of  the 
institution,  and  denounced  judgments  upon  thooe  who  should 
dare  to  pollute  its  sacred  intention — hence  it  becomes  a  duty 
on  all  to  enter  that  state  at  some  period  "Of  life  ;  and  as  Provi¬ 
dence  has  been  pleased,  in  infinite  wisdom,  to  give  us  the  de¬ 
sire  of  union  early y  it  is  certainly  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
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that  is  the  most  pi’oper  time  for  us  to  obev  his  divine  will  in 
performing  his  ordinance.— It  is,  I  say,  a  Juty  that  we  owe  ttf 
our  Creator,  a  duty  to  mankind,  a  duty  to  society,  and  a  duty 
to  ourselves— and  first,  it  is  assuredly  an  acknowledged  duty  to 
our  Creator  to  c^y  evei7  pi'ecept  which  he  may  please  to  en¬ 
join  us  to  perform,  because  we  must  suppose,  that  every  insti¬ 
tution  of  his  is  for  the  wisest  and  best  of  purposes.  A  duty  to 
mankind,  because  we  must  feel  a  gratitude  for  those  who  gave 
us  being,  and  had  their  sentiments  been  in  favour  of  a  single 
life,  we  had  not  now  been  here  to  confess  our  tliankfidness.  A 
duty  to  society,  for  those  who  puiaue  a  celibacy,  subvert  the 
very  nature  and  order  of  society— and  when  that  is  the  case, 
man  gives  a  loose  to  all  the  malig^nant  passions  that  debase  his 
dignity,  and  sink  himself  below  the  brutes— but  further,  as 
we  are  protected  by  society,  and  partake  of  all  the  benefits  re¬ 
sulting  from  it,  justice  and  reason  say  that  we  should  make 
return  or  contribution,  and  this  can  never  be  done  adequate¬ 
ly  but  in  the  bonds  of  marriage.  Lastly,  and  principsdly,  a 
duty  to  ourselves,  for  mi  it  depends  our  well  being  here  and 
perhaps  our  happiness  hereafter.— It  is  certain  that  our  sex 
are  never  settled,  and  that  yours  is  exposed  to  thousands  of 
snares  and  dangers,  till  they  enter  that  state— if  either  can  live 
happily,  or  even  satisfactorily  in  a  single  life,  it  must  be  con- 
fessMl  ours  can,— We  can  fedlow  our  pursuits  and  business  in 
the  world  without  suspicion,  dread,  or  censure,  and  get  assist¬ 
ance  from  our  fellow  men— but  you,  if  you  have  any  transactions 
of  a  public  nature  on  hands,  or  wish  to  travel  for  pleasure  and 
amusement  in  the  world,  you  are  not  safe  alone,  but  must  go 
under  the  guardianship  of  our  sex  ;  and  if  such  guardians  are 
not  united  to  you  by  t^  ties  of  affection,  interest  and  honour, 
1  feel  exceedingly  for  your  unhappy  situation.  But  laying 
aside  all  sense  of  dut)*,  the  marriage  state  is  certainly  a  very 
desirable  one.  It  is  the  only  state  of  which  Heaven  approves ; 
and  we  may  thei'efore  reasonably  suppose  it  is  in  that  alone 
that  man  will  feel  himself  the  happiest.  But  perhaps  the  nuu*- 
riage  state  may  be  set  in  its  tiaic  light,  and  appear  in  its  genu¬ 
ine  colours  better,  by  an  example.— Let  us  then  lay  down  the 
characters  of  two  young  ladies  of  equal  beauty,  merit  and  ce¬ 
lebrity,  in  two  opposite  states,  and  pursuing  different  courses,' 
and  we  shall  then  be  better  able  to  see  the  superiour  felicity 
of  mamage.  ** 

Lucia  has  a  thousand  admires,  but  not  one  real  lover ;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  well  known  that  she  means  to  play  her  part  while 
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her  beauty,  lasts.  Serena  has  full  as  many  admirers,  tlio’  iiv. 
«deed  of  different  aim— >they  admire,  because  they  know  that 
siie  is  attainable  by  worth  like  her  own,  and  each  expects  tl^t 
he  sliall  one  day  or  otlier  possess  her— this  creates  in  them  t 
desire  to  please,  and  an  emulation  for  supeiourity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  fair,  which  will  always  be  agi*eeablc  to  her — while  the 
admh'ers  of  Lucia,  well  knowing  that  she  wishes  and  expects 
nothing  else,  ai^  continually  exciting  and  flattering  her  vanity 
with  the  grossest  adulation.  Sereka  marks  the  man  who  is 
most  attached  to  her,  and  most  like  herself  in  all  the  benevo* 
lent  dispositions  of  the  heart,  which  endear  human  nature,  with 
modest  but  certain  signs  of  her  i-egard,  and  he  returns  it  with 
diffidence  and  equal  ardour.  Lucia  shews  her  favoui's,  hist 
to  one  admirer  till  his  affections  ai  c  engrossed,  tlien  leaves  him, 
and  confers  them  on  another— and  so  on  indiscriminately, 
while  beauty  remains  to  attract — and  thus  perhaps,  site  is  as 
happy  as  selfish  ungenerosity  can  make  lier ;  and  thus  she 
thinks  her  happiness  will  continue,  and  therefore  she  despises 
the  man'iage  state.  Skr  en  a  can  look  forward  to  a  time  whea 
beauty  must  yield  to  age,  and  when  slic  would  want  a  guardian* 
fi'iend,  without  the  power  of  obtaining  one— she  knows  tliaf 
when  the  blossoms  of  beauty  are  withered,  there  must  be  some* 
thing  else  to  satisfy  the  mind,  that  the  fhiiu  of  a  good  educa* 
tioo  must  then  appear,  and  that  agreeable  conversation  upon 
subjects  interesting  and  improving  form  the  delightful  conipao* 
ion,  and  in  the  marriage  state  produce  an  endearment  whlck 
nothing  can  destroy— Serena  therefore  acquires  what  quali« 
ties  will  render  her  amiable,  and  marries,  and  in  her  domestic 
affairs,  and  in  the  approbation  and  protection  cd  the  man  she 
loves,  finds  more  peace  of  mind  and  real  happiness  than  shs 
had  ever  felt  before.  Lucia  still  shines  the  bright  star  of  the 
female  circle,  and  wonders  how  a  lady  of  Serena's  charrot 
and  accomplishments  should  ever  think  of  bury  ing  herself  in 
man  iage,  depriving  herself  of  tlie  pleasui'es  of  life — but  see 

the  conclusion  I  Lucia's  beauty  begins  to  fade  for  the  fairest 
flowei*s  decay  the  soonest— her  admirers  drop  ofl'  one  by  ooe^ 
and  leave  the  once  extolled  and  adored  fair  to  moura  the  loss 
of  her  charms— to  mourn  a  life  which  might  have  been  use* 
fill  and  happy,  spent  in  vain,  and  wretched,  and  the  opportuni* 
ties  of  becoming  happy,  forever  fled.  While  Serena,  blessed 
in  a  little  kingdom  of  her  own,  enjoying  all  that  a  woman  can 
wish  to  aflbrd  her  comfort  or  happiness,  lives  as  lier  name 
imports,  with  serenity  and  UwDquility  i  her  beauties  rentaia 
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as  lovely  ever— but  when  Uiue  u^s  those  away,  she  w  ill 
still  have  others,  the  clwirma  of  the  ^mind  which  will  furever 
secure  her  the  affection,  endearment  and  protection  of  him 
whom,  next  to  her  Crkator,  she  wishes  to  please.  Mutual 
love,  approved  by  reason,  first  united  them— maniage  increas¬ 
ed  their  affection — health  and  contentment  give  full  enjoyment 
of  every  blessing — and  age  will  but  improve  and  perpetuate 
their  felicity. 

What  now,  my  dear  friend,  Uiink  ypu  of  my  side  of  the 
<]uestion  ?-— Is  the  pai'allel  truly  taken,  or  is  there  such  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  our  sentint^nts  as  in  the  two  characters  before  us  ? 
Is  the  picture  fairly  delineated  and  are  the  light  and  shade 
properly  disposed  in  these  traits^  Adieu!  euokkius. 


SELECTED. 


SINGULARITIES  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 


THE  Maldivian  Islanders  eat  alone:  They  retire  to  the 
most  hidden  parts  of  their  houses ;  and  they  draw  down  the 
cloths  that  serve  as  blinds  to  their  windows,  that  they  may  eat 
unobserved.  This  custom  probably  arises  from  the  savage, 
in  the  early  periods  of  society,  concealing  himself  to  eat ;  he 
fears  that  another,  '*ith  as  sharp  an  appetite,  but  more  strong 
than  himself,  should  come  and  ravish  his  meal  from  him  ; 
besides,  the  ideas  of  witchcraft  are  widely  spread  among  bar¬ 
barians  ;  and  they  are  not  a  little  fearful  Uiat  some  incantation 
may  be  thrown  amongst  their  victuals ;  another  reason  may 
be  allcdged  for  this  misanthropical  repast :  They  never  will 
cat  with  any  one  who  is  inferiour  to  them  in  birth,  in  riches,  or 
dignity  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  settle  this  equality, 
they  arc  condemned  to  lead  this  unsociable  life. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Islandera  of  the  Philippines  are  re¬ 
markably  sociable.  Whenever  one  of  them  finds  himself 
without  a  companion  to  partake  of  his  meal,  he  runs  till  he 
meets  with  one ;  and,  we  are  assurod,  that  however  keen  his 
appetite  may  be,  he  ventures  not  to  satisfy  it  without  a  guest. 

As  a  distinguishing  mai'k  of  their  esteem,  the  Negpws  of 
Aidra  drink  out  of  one  cup  at  the  same  time.  The  King  of 
Loango  eats  in  one  house,  and  drinks  in  another.  A  Kamtscha- 
dale  kneels  before  his  guest,  he  cuts  an  enoi*mous  slice  from  a 
sea-calf;  he  crams  it  entire  into  the  mouth  of  his  friend,  fu¬ 
riously  crying  out — **  Tana  ! — There !"  and,  cutting  away 
what  hangs  about  his  lips,  snatches  and  swallows  it  with 
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THE  D£SPO^rDE^T*S  ADIEU, 

“FAREWELL ! — a  long  (perhapsy  a  last)  farewell  !** 
To  ev’ry  object  that  on  earth  is  clear  I 
No  force  of  language  can  my  troubles  tell ; 

No  mind  conceive  my  anguish — now  severe  ! 

Ah! — all  those  troubles — all  that  anguish  tex). 

Were  nought,  AmAnda,  to  the  loss  of  thee  t 
That  loss  alone,  is  cause  of  all  my  woe  ; 

•  For,  in  it  ev’ry  other  loss  I  see. 

Well  ! — since  for  thee  alone  I’d  wish  to  live, 

But  since,  without  thee,  I  no  bliss  can  prove, 
Welcome,  ye  pow’rs,  who  my  dismissal  give, 

From  all  the  ills  of  life,  and  pangs  of  love. 

Yet,  dearest  fair,  a  time  shall  surely  come, 

When  thou  and  1  shall  taste  of  pleasures  pure. 

And  dwell  umcver*d  in  our  heav’nly  home. 

Long  as  eternity  and  Goo  endure.  fioelio. 


•  '  OKIGISAL. 

OCCASIONAL  LINES, 

ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  DAT  OF 

GEjV.  GEORGE  IVASHimiTOX. 

HAIL  the  returning  day,  thatmem’ry  wakes, 

To  retrospective  views  of  scenes  long  past ; 

Each  grateful  mind  a  noble  Joy  paitakes— 

O,  may  that  joy  ne’er  cease  whilst  time  shall  last. 

Columbia  stilt  with  tributary  sigh, 

Thinks  of  her  hero,  now  no  more  her  stay ; 

But  yet  his  virtues  live,  and  ne’er  shall  die, 

Till  Liberty'a  fair  fabric  shall  decay. 

Then,  when  as  oft  as  the  auspicious  mom. 

That  gjave  the  world  a  W ashincton,  returns. 

Let  freemen  think  of  tyrants’  chains  with  scorn. 

Whilst  each  one’s  breast  w’ith  patriotism  bums. 

And  whilst  around  the  festive  board  we  throng, 

To  celebrate  the  mem’ry  of  our  chiefs 

We’ll  mix  with  martial  sentiment  the  song. 

And  emulation  shall  dispel  our  grief.  aliciak. 

Feb.  22,  1808. 
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